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ABOEIGINAL. 

IJimamanara. 
Jinjeere. 
Makabee. 
Gneewingnaru. 



June 17th, 1862. 
John Ceawfued, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the Society 
ordered to be returned to their respective donors : — 

Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches in New Granada, Peru, 
etc., by W. Bollaert, P.R.G.S. (from the Author) ; Life in the Forests of the 
Par East, by Spencer St. John, F.R.G.S., 2 vols, (from the Author) ; Journal 
of the Statistical Society (by the Society) ; the Athenaeum, Photographic 
Journal, London Review, Journal of the Society of Arts, and the African 
Times (from the Editors). 

New Member: — His Excellency Sir Rutherford Alcocfc, H.M. Minister 
to Japan. 



XXII. — On Colour as a Test of the Races of Man. By JOHN 
Ceawfued, F.RS. 

The extremes of colour in the human skin, are to be seen in the 
black of the negro and Hindu, and in the white of the Scandi- 
navian ; but between these many shades exist, which we loosely 
characterise by such epithets as brown, yellow, tawny, coppery, 
and red, &c, but which, in fact, language is incapable clearly to 
define. The hair of the head, the beard, the hair of the other 
portions of the body, and the tint of the eye, follow more or less 
the colour of the skin. With the European races, and with them 
only, the hair and eye, as it were, sport in colour — the first being 
sometimes fair, sometimes flaxen, sometimes golden, sometimes 
red, and often brown or black ; while the eye varies from grey 
to hazel, to blue and to black. With all the other races the hair 
is always black, and the eye corresponds with it ; any other colour 
of either would be looked upon as abnormal. 

Colour in the different races would seem to be a character 
imprinted upon them from the beginning. As far as our experience 
extends, neither time, climate, nor locality has produced any change. 
Egyptian paintings, 4,000 years old, represent the complexions 
of ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians, much the same as those 
of modern Copts and modern Nubians. Scripture itself repre- 
sents the colour of the last of these as unchangeable. A colony 
of Persians, well known to us under the name of Parsees, settled 
in India about a thousand years ago, and pertinaciously abstaining 
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from intermixture with the black people among whom they settled, 
they are now of the same complexion with the present inhabi- 
tants of the country from which they migrated. The millions of 
African Negroes that have during three centuries been transported 
to the New "World and its Islands, are the same in colour as the 
present inhabitants of the parent country of their forefathers. 
The Creole Spaniards, who have for, at least, as long a time been 
settled in tropical America, are as fair as the people of Arragon 
and Andalusia, with the same variety of colour in the hair and 
eye as their progenitors. The pure Dutch Creole colonists of the 
Cape of Good Hope, after dwelling two centuries among black 
Caffres and yellow Hottentots, do not differ in colour from the 
people of Holland. 

Climate may easily be shown to have no influence whatever in 
the determining colour in different races of man. The fairest people 
of Europe are those of the Scandinavian Peninsula, but in the corre- 
sponding latitudes of Asia, we find yellow Mongolians, and in Ame- 
rica Bed Indians. The Fins and Laps, although further north, are 
darker than the Swedes and Danes, while within the Arctic circle 
we find the Esquimaux, of the same yellow complexion with the 
Malays under the Equator. The fair inhabitants of Spain 
and Italy are, in the same latitudes, represented by swarthy 
Syrians, Persians, Turcomans, and yellow Mongols, Chinese, and 
Japanese. In parallel Southern latitudes, we have sooty black 
Australians, tawny New Zealanders, and Eed Americans. 

The Chinese, who dwell within twelve degrees of the Equator, 
are of the same complexion as those who live forty degrees away 
from it. The Hindus who dwell about Cape Comorin, are not 
darker than the Hindus of the Punjab, although by five-and- 
twenty degrees nearer to the Equator. The native American is 
of the same complexion at Cape Horn, on the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, and on the Plateau of the Andes. The Malayan race is not 
deeper in complexion under the Equator in Sumatra, than in 
the Island of Lucpn, near twenty degrees distant from it. 

But dwelling in the very same land, and living as it were side 
by side, we find races of very different complexions. The yellow 
Hottentots and Bushmen of Southern Africa, are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of black Caffres and Negroes. The black 
Andaman Islanders have in the nearest group to them to the 
south, the Nicobars, yellow Malay races, and close to them, to the 
east, brown Peguans. In the Malayan Peninsula and in several 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago, we find yellow Malays in 
the hot plains, and dark Negroes in the cooler mountains. We 
have a similar state of things in the islands of the Pacific. 
One group is peopled by dark Negroes, and a neighbouring 
one by nut-brown Polynesians. 
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I may here observe, that no native white race has ever, as 
far as our knowledge extends, existed beyond the limits of Europe, 
and that no native Negro race has ever been found except in 
Africa, or the Malayan and Polynesian Archipelagos. The human 
complexion, then, is not determined by climate, any more than 
colour in plants or the lower animals. Nature determined the 
first distribution of the races of man, by laws which are to us 
inscrutable. Notwithstanding, in regions in which it planted 
the Eed American, the Hottentot and the Caffre, the black 
Australian, and the tawny New Zealander, there now lives and 
thrives the White Man of Europe, which, however, is no more than 
what has taken place with the lower animals in the domestic state. 

The notion that a fair complexion is the offspring of a cold, and 
a dark one of a warm climate, is entirely European. Such a fancy 
could not possibly have originated with any other race of man. 
The superiority which the White man has always shown, perhaps 
justifies us in considering a fair complexion the most favourable. 
This is, however, by no means admitted by the darker races. 
The Hindus prefer black to white ; the Chinese give the prefer- 
ence to yellow. With the Malays the approved colour is that of 
gold ; with the Eed Indian it is that of copper ; and with the 
South Sea Islander that of cinnamon. 

The differences of colour in the different races of mankind are 
various, and seem, as already indicated, to have been impressed 
upon them from their creation, much in the same manner as they 
have been on the lower animals in the wild state. It has been 
argued, however, that a long course of ages would suffice to bring 
about all the varieties of colour, as well as of form, which now 
prevail ; but surely this is nothing better than taking refuge in 
the dark, and groping in it for results for which experience 
affords no warrant. The fact chiefly relied on, as proof of 
the unity of the human race, is that of the Albino, and on this 
subject I shall dwell at some length. The Albino is not a natural 
difference in the colour of the skin, such as characterizes the nor- 
mal varieties of man. On the contrary, it is simply an absence or 
deficiency of colour, extending to the hair and to the eyes, always, 
and necessarily, accompanied by imperfect vision in the latter. 
The skin itself too, is frequently rough, with a leprous look. 
The Albino is, in fact, a being born with an imperfectly formed 
skin, and in this respect, resembles the examples which have 
occurred of the skin covered with scales, or with a monstrous 
superfluity of hair. All such imperfections in the skin have a 
tendency to be inherited, just as have hare-lip and supernu- 
merary fingers and toes. 

With the exception of the Chinese, with whom infanticide is 
frequent, and who probably destroy them at their birth, Albinos 
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occasionally spring up in every variety of man I have myself 
seen examples in the Hindu, the Malay, the Burmese, and even 
in the Papuan; and I shall take this opportunity of referring 
to a similar and very remarkable abnormal variety in the skin, 
which came under my own notice. In 1826, when on a mission to 
the Burmese Court, I saw a man covered all over with hair, of a 
fine silky texture, of whom I afterwards gave an account, in a 
published narrative of my Mission. One out of two children 
whom he had, was covered to some extent with hair like that of 
the father. At an interval of nine-and-twenty years, my friends 
Colonel Phayre and Colonel Yule followed me in a similar 
Mission, of which the latter has published a full account. In- 
quiry was made respecting the hair-covered man, and the child, 
who like himself, was hair- covered, whom I had seen. The father, 
it was found, had been murdered by robbers, but the child was 
produced, and was the mother of two children. The mother was 
covered all over with hair exactly like her father, and the youngest 
of the children took after her mother, such as I had described 
her as an infant. " In fact," says Colonel Yule, " the appearance 
of the child agreed almost exactly with what Mr. Crawford says 
of the mother herself as an infant." Grandfather, mother, and 
grandchild, it may be added, were wholly destitute of molar teeth, 
in room of which was a hard fleshy gum. 

The offspring of an Albino with a perfect individual of the 
same race, would not be a half-caste, but either an Albino or an 
ordinary individual The child of an Albino Negro, with a com- 
mon Negro, for example, is always either a Negro or an Albino, 
while the child of an Albino Negress by an European, would 
assuredly be either an ordinary Mulatto or an Albino Mulatto. 

There is no recorded example of the union to the production 
of offspring of two Albinos, but it is certain that if such were 
to take place, the offspring would not be a true hybrid, but a 
creature with or without the colouring matter. The union of 
two Albinos is, of course, avoided by Albinos sensible of their 
own imperfection, and consequently desirous that their offspring 
should return to the normal and approved type of the stamp to 
which they belong. 

Notwithstanding the obvious unlikelihood of such a connec- 
tion, it has been employed as an argument for the unity of man, 
and thought adequate to account for all the varieties of colour 
which at present exist, and which there is not a particle of evidence 
to show have not in all time existed. I am much surprised 
to find so whimsical and baseless an hypothesis, recently 
adopted by such a man as Sir Benjamin Brodie, an anatomist 
as well as a philosopher. In the last series of his beautiful 
Psychological Inquiries, Sir Benjamin makes one of the interlo- 
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cutors of his dialogue speak as follows : — " At other times, the 
transformation " (of colour) " may be sudden, arising from cir- 
cumstances which we cannot explain, and which we, therefore, 
call accidental For example, there may be an Albino boy in a 
family, in which there had been no Albino before. Let this boy 
grow up to man's estate and marry, and it is probable that one 
or more of his children may be Albinos like himself. But let 
him marry an Albino woman, and all the issue of such a marriage 
may be Albinos like the parents. Suppose two such families to 
be placed on an island by themselves, and then to intermarry, 
and there would probably then be a distinct race of Albinos as 
there now is of Negroes." 

Who was to perform the curious experiment of placing Albino 
families in a desert island ? The transformation of complexions, 
if it ever happened at all, must have taken place at a time when 
all mankind were still savages, since we have no record of it ; 
and records, as is well known, are only kept in a very advanced 
state of society. In a savage state of society, the Albino, an 
imperfect being, not able eifectually to help himself or to help 
others, is far more likely to be destroyed, as are other imperfect 
births, than to be multiplied, by the performance of an experiment 
which, even the curiosity of civilised man has never attempted. If 
the experiment were ever made, the probability is that a genuine 
Negro would now and then spring up, and hence, that instead of 
a white population, we should have a pie-bald one, — the Whites 
being only colourless Negroes and the Blacks coloured ones. As 
already stated, the intermarriage of Albinos or of any other 
congenital malformations, is far more likely to be avoided than 
encouraged When I was in the country of the Burmese, an 
Albino was pointed out to me. I had long taken him for an 
ugly Dane or Norwegian, for he was dressed as an European. 
On inquiry, I found that he was a Burmese in all but the 
absence of colour. As an unnatural birth he had been discarded 
by his parents, who handed him over to a Catholic priest, who 
brought him up as a Christian — clad him in an European costume, 
and apprenticed him to an English ship-carpenter. Colonel Yule, 
speaking of the hair-covered Burmese woman before mentioned, 
says, " The King offered a reward to any one who would marry her, 
but it was long before any one was found bold enough, or avaricious 
enough to venture." When I saw this person as a child, she was 
about two years old, and when Colonel Yule saw her, her eldest child 
was of the age of four years only, so that the probability is, that 
she did not obtain a husband until six-and twenty, a very late 
age in a country in which marriage usually takes place at the age 
of puberty. I conclude, then, that a race of Albinos is no more 
likely to spring up than a race of men with hare-lips, or a race 
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covered with hair, or with scales, like the celebrated Porcupine 
family, the first individual of which sprang up in England and 
was described in the year 1731, and which having migrated to 
Germany, has there continued to produce occasional examples up 
to our own time. 

The variety of colours in the lower animals in the domestic 
state, and the existence of Albinos, or at least of white animals 
in the wild one, have been quoted as illustrations of the manner 
in which varieties in colour may have sprung up among mankind 
from the one colour of a primordial family. It does not appear 
to me, however, that the supposed analogy is of the smallest 
value. The variety in colour which prevails in the different 
species of domestic animals, differs greatly in degree. In the ox, 
the horse, the hog, it is very great. In the ass it is very small, 
in the sheep and the Asiatic buffalo, it is only from black to 
white. Besides this, it seems highly probable that some of the 
domesticated animals, have sprung from more than one closely 
allied species of wild ones, as in the case of the dog, the ox, and 
the llamas. 

Then again, all the white domesticated animals, or even the 
wild ones, which have been called Albinos, are assuredly not so 
in the sense in which we apply the term to the human subject. 
In a few cases it is so, as perhaps in the white mouse and the 
white deer : of the last, I saw an example in Bengal, in which 
the sight was even more imperfect than in the human Albino. 
But it is certainly not the case with the white ox, the white horse, 
the white dog, the white common fowl, or the white duck, which 
are as perfect as any of the other varieties of the same animals. 
No one will think of asserting that the white sheep is a less 
perfect animal than the black. In Java the white buffalo is very 
frequent, but in bulk, strength, and sight, it is equal to the black, 
although perhaps less esteemed by the native inhabitants. Neither 
can I think the white rabbit so frequent, to be a real Albino ; for 
although the colouring matter be deficient in the eye, there 
seems still enough of it to prevent imperfect vision. The tame 
gander is almost invariably white, while the goose is almost 
invariably grey; but the male is in all respects as perfect as 
the female, and is, therefore, by no means a true Albino. 

The rare white Elephant has been generally looked upon as an 
Albino, but I am satisfied, incorrectly so. I saw four of them 
in Siam and one in Burmah, and on careful inquiry of the 
keepers, I could not find that they were in any respect different 
in constitution from the common black ones. There was no 
defect in their eye-sight, or leprous appearance in their skins. 
They were nearly of the same colour as the white buffalo, a creamy 
white, with a pink tinge, arising from the exposure of the skin, 
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owing to the usual paucity of hair in both descriptions of animals. 
In the same stables with the Siamese white elephants were two 
large baboons, snow white, but these, represented as very mis- 
chievous, were as perfect in vision as the elephants. 

It is certain that all the primitive unmixed races or species of 
man, must have existed before any of them could have given birth 
to an Albino, admitted to be a mere accidental variety. Yet 
this rare accident is given as an example of the manner in which 
the many varieties now prevailing may have come into existence. 
The skin, the eyes, and hair excepted, every other attribute, 
whether physical or intellectual, remains unchanged in the Al- 
bino. The European is still an European, the Negro a Negro, 
the Hindu a Hindu, and the Malay a Malay. A single change, 
and a very imperfect one in the complexion, is then supposed to 
account for the manifold varieties in colour and in all the other 
attributes that distinguish the races of man from each other. 

The Albinos, then, if we could suppose such a race of 
Albinos to exist, would account only for the conversion of 
dark races into fair, and of fair into still fairer ones, leaving 
every intermediate shade of complexion unaccounted for. As the 
change, however, is most conspicuous and striking from black 
to white, the late Dr. Prichard, probably on this ground, although 
he assigns others equally untenable, makes, in the earliest 
editions of his works, the first created family to have been 
black, a notion which he afterwards rather evaded than relin- 
quished. The Sacred Writings are wholly silent respecting the 
complexion of our first parents, and their transcribers, addressing 
Jews only, would certainly view the Jewish complexion as the 
model of excellence, and hence consider the mention of any 
specific colour superfluous. The only other races materially dif- 
fering from them, with whom they were acquainted, were the 
Egyptian and the Ethiopian, and they are not likely to have 
taken either of them as standards of beauty. 

Some writers, in their determination to trace all mankind to a 
single stock, insist that the very diversity of colour is itself a 
sufficient proof of unity, seeing that there is no broad line of de- 
marcation between them. This seems to me to be no better 
than insisting that there is no difference between white and black, 
because an infinite variety of shades lie between them. Surely 
there is as wide a difference between the colour of an African 
Negro and an European, — between that of a Hindu and a Chinese, 
and between that of an Australian and a Eed American, as there 
is between the different species of the same genera of the lower 
animals, as for example, between the species of wolves, jackalls, 
and foxes. 

I may here notice that the unity of mankind has also been 

s 
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argued from the general agreement in the internal anatomy of all 
the varieties. If this fact were of any value, it would equally 
prove that there was no difference between the species of many 
families of the lower animals, as in the family of hogs and bears, 
in the bovine, equine, and canine families, since no one alleges 
that there exists any difference in their internal structure. 

If all the races of man sprang from a single stock, that stock 
must have been first confined to a specific locality; but that locality, 
notwithstanding the vast amount of erudition which has been spent 
or misspent on the subject, has never been determined. Without 
the smallest pretension to such learning, I venture to suggest that 
the Sacred Writings, being addressed to Jews only, would neces- 
sarily speak to them only of regions which were known to Jews ; 
for, had they spoken to them of countries unknown to them, they 
would assuredly have been disbelieved. The only countries 
known to the early Jews were Palestine, Egypt, Ethiopia, As- 
syria, and Mesopotamia. Egypt, inhabited by a hostile race, and 
Ethiopia by blacks, are not likely to have been selected as the 
seat of a terrestrial paradise. Nor is Palestine, their own coun- 
try, on account of its general sterility. For this purpose a fertile, 
and especially a well watered country, would have been selected, 
and Mesopotamia, watered by the Euphrates, would conform to 
this view. The Garden of Eden is represented, accordingly, as 
being watered by a single river, which afterwards branched into 
four different streams ; the last, however, a matter of no moment, 
since it is not stated that any of the branches passed through 
the Garden, or rather district, of Eden. It may here be remarked, 
however, that the geographical account of the garden is such as to 
have defied all commentators ; a fact which suggests either tam- 
pering with the text, or mistranslation. The name, for example, 
of the main stream, or that which irrigates the garden, is not 
given at all, while of one of the branches it is stated that it com- 
passed "the whole land of Ethiopia", a thing, of course, im- 
possible. 

Neither in Mesopotamia nor in any other country known to 
the early Jews, with the exception of Ethiopia, and the Ethiopians 
were looked down upon by the Jews , has a black indigenous race 
of men ever been known to have existed, and therefore we may 
safely conclude that Dr. Prichard's theory, which makes the first 
man and woman black, is but the figment of his own brain. 

If it could even be shewn that the many different races of man 
now existing had all proceeded from a single stock, whether fair, 
black, swarthy, tawny, or yellow, and from a single locality, the 
difficulty of distributing their descendants over the wide surface 
of the earth in such a manner that no continent or great island 
has ever been found without inhabitants, is insuperable. Since 
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we are without record of the migrations by which mankind is 
supposed to have been distributed, the migrations must of neces- 
sity have taken place in the earliest and rudest state of society, — a 
state in which men have neither the power nor the inclination to 
leave the place of their birth. Capacity to accomplish such enter- 
prizes supposes the possession of stores of food and means of 
transport. It supposes, in short, the power of passing over track- 
less deserts and unwholesome forests ; and, still more difficult, it 
supposes a skill in ship-building and navigation, which would 
give the wanderers the power of crossing broad and tempestuous 
seas. It is certain, then, that no savages, or even barbarians, 
ever could possess the indispensable requisites for the perform- 
ance of such enterprises, and consequently that they were never 
accomplished at all. 

Two thousand years ago, when mankind was already old on 
earth, as evinced by the civilization of several races, the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Greeks and Eomans — the most advanced 
people of antiquity — was, with few exceptions, confined to the 
narrow bounds of countries washed by the Mediterranean or ac- 
cessible by that sea, in our time considered as little better than a 
great inland lake. They had a faint acquaintance with the Hindus. 
It is not recorded that a Greek or Eoman ever saw a Chinese ; 
and all they knew of China was that it was the native country of 
the silk which they purchased for its weight of gold. They knew 
very well the Pyramids of Egypt ; but of the great wall of China, 
a greater wonder than the Pyramids, although already in exist- 
ence, the very name had never reached them. With all their 
civilization, then, the Greeks and Eomans were wholly incapable 
of the enterprizes by which the earth was peopled, and which 
have been ascribed to helpless savages. 

But four hundred years ago the very existence of one-half of the 
earth was unknown to the inhabitants of the other half ; and but for 
modern discoveries in astronomy and navigation, such would have 
been the case down to the present day. To people the countries 
discovered within the period in question with such a number of 
inhabitants as was found to possess them when first seen, would 
be an achievement beyond the power of all the nations of Europe 
put together ; and yet this is the enterprize which rude and savage 
men are supposed to have performed from a single point of the 
earth's surface. 

The different species of terrestrial animals and plants are, for 
the most part, confined to narrow localities, called by naturalists 
" Provinces." In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in America, in 
Australia, and in the Indian and Pacific Archipelago, the genera 
and families of animals and plants are often the same, but the 
species, with few exceptions, different. Is it not, then, more 
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consonant with the wisdom of the Almighty Author of the 
Universe, that he should have pursued a similar order in the 
creation of man, than that he should have left the great work of 
distribution to chance and the caprice of savages ? 



XXIII. — The Ethnology of Egypt. By Eeginald Stuakt 

Poole, Esq. 

The ethnology of Egypt deserves a careful study, mainly on two 
grounds. Its data extend through a longer period than those of 
the ethnology of any other country ; and the Egyptian race has 
throughout this period occupied an intermediate place in type as 
in position between the Arabs and the Negroes. The point to 
which I wish this evening to draw attention, is the manner in 
which these data illustrate the great question of permanence of 
type, the importance of which I need not urge upon the Society. 
I wish to show what was the ethnology of Egypt three thousand 
years ago, on the evidence of its monuments ; what it is now, as 
I have seen it, in common with not a few here present ; and to 
point out how a comparison of the two sets of data illustrates the 
question of the permanence of type. 

I may observe, that the evidence of the Egyptian monuments 
is perfectly clear and satisfactory ; that the dates to which they 
are assigned are in accordance with the general consent of Egypto- 
logists ; and that the system of interpretation upon which not 
only these dates, but the facts derived from the monuments, de- 
pend, though lately rudely assailed, rest upon clear and satisfac- 
tory proof. When I speak of the representation of the Philis- 
tines upon the Egyptian monuments of about B.C. 1200, I am 
speaking of what is as well ascertained as any point in ancient 
history. Slight, and even great, differences there are among 
Egyptologists; but I can confine myself in the present case to 
matters upon which there is a general and very near agreement. 

The Egyptian race, as represented upon their monuments, 
ranging from full B.C. 2400 to a.d. 200, have the same type. The 
colour is brown, varying from light to dark, the characteristics in- 
termediate between the Caucasian and the Nigritian type ; the 
eyes being almond-shaped, the nose thick though straight, and 
even sometimes with a bridge, the lips full, and the hair long but 
crisp. The type is nearly that of the peasants of Upper Egypt, 
and the Copts, as well as the so-called Arabs of the eastern desert 
of Egypt and Nubia, the Ababdeh, and the Bisharees. The Egyp- 
tian peasants show a nearer approach to the Arab type from the 
constant influx of Arab immigrants, especially since the Muslim 



